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THE DORIS FISCHER CASE OF MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITY. 
BY WALTER F. PRINCE. 


IIT. 


2. Potent Factors in Environment. 





The most unfavorable element, the great depressant, in 
Doris’s life, was her own father. Subconscious horror after 
conscious memory of his terrible act had ceased, fear, abhor- 
rence of his drunkenness, feelings outraged by his callous 
treatment especially of her mother, daily did their destructive 
work. For just one period of perhaps two weeks M.’s activi- 
ties notably declined and R. D. daily increased in control, and 
this was when the father was absent, confined in a hospital. 

The great stimulant which vivified her first seventeen 
years was her mother, whom she fairly idolized. There was 
a peculiar community of tastes and of sympathy between the 
two, and each found her chief joy in the other. In one way, 
however, the mother’s influence was innocently unfortunate. 
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Imaginative by nature, she found relief from her constant toil 
and her sordid surroundings in day-dreams of domestic felicity, 
luxury and beauty, and by sharing these with.D. she en- 
couraged a tendency already inordinately strong. Thus was 
the parted stream of D.’s consciousness fed, and the ground 
loosened for possible new channels of dissociation. 

Another unfortunate circumstance was that the poverty of 
the family and her sympathy for the mother caused R. D. to 
exert herself to the limit of her energies, from the age of 
seven. Rising hours before a child should in order to assist 
her mother, going to school during the day, working after 
school often until late at night, her vacations likewise filled 
with labor, she was robbed of sleep and kept on the ragged 
edge of exhaustion. Her school-days ended at fourteen, the 
variety but not the quantity of her exertion was decreased. 


3. The Doings of Margaret. 

Only the most general description can be entered upon 
in, this place, of this mercurial and irrepressible psychical 
entity, who sometimes amused R. D. by her utterances 
audibly or mentally heard, sometimes terrified her by mental, 
audible or written threats and by actual punishments inflicted 
upon her body and possessions, embarrassed her, came to her 
relief, coaxed and ordered, permitted and prohibited, accord- 
ing to her nature, passing mood and the circumstances. She 
herself often related (and S. M. endorsed the claim) that the 
first thing she ever did was to make the crying R. D. play 
with her fingers and toes. Furthermore she asserted, she 
used to make the child R. D. “ see things that weren’t there ,” 
cause her to hear “‘ choo-choo ,” ask her what her name was, 
etc. Later,—and this R. D. well remembers,—the two. would 
have long conversations together, M.’s replies being made 
aloud (at times), and with the same lips, but without R. D.’s 
volition or slightest previous knowledge of what would be 
said. M. early asserted her own rights to certain property and 
demanded deference to various personal tastes. One early 
lesson remembered by R. D. was that of letting M.’s ball 
alone. She was impelled by a will not hers to pick up the 
ball with her left hand and to transfer it to her right hand, 
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then the left hand plowed scratches in her cheeks and eyelids 
until they bled. From the time that she was four until she 
was about eight, her face was seldom entirely free from 
scratches, because she could not learn to keep her hands away 
from M.’s property. When the lesson had been pretty thor- 
oughly mastered the scratching mostly ceased, to be renewed 
only when R. D. became rash again. 

M. was an enfant territle, cutting up tricks in school and 
departing so that R. D. received the blame, astonishing em- 
ployers and strangers by her strange and often witty ex- 
clamations, showing no respect for the dignities of rank or 
riches, daring, pert, protean. Yet she was capable of putting 
on the brake at any time that she feared that the secret of her 
own being might be discovered. There was no such danger 
with the mother, to whom her daughter was, doubtless, 
simply a bundle of contradictory moods, incomprehensible at 
times but lovable always. She early learned to respect those 
moods, and to use strategy rather than punishment or even 
reproof in dealing with her youngest child. She knew not what 
moment the girl now so sedately employed might be seized by 
a gale of mischief, or suddenly dart from the house to be 
seen no more for hours. The mother’s patience never failed, 
and to the last, with all her perplexities, she was fondest of 
this strangest of her children. 


When R. D. began to go to school at the age of six, she 
at first had a hard time, for incessantly there emerged in her 
consciousness the clamors of M., unused to such monotony, 
“Come on! Let’s go out!” It was difficult for R. D. to 
study, and often M. coming would cut some ridiculous caper, 
and set the room in a giggle. Sometimes, in hot weather, 
M. would come and dash from the room without permission, 
later imperturbably returning, her head and perhaps her gar- 
ments dripping with water. As M. came to realize that R. D. 
could not be blamed for going to school her complaints ceased, 
but not her outbreaks and her astonishing speeches. In spite 
of all drawbacks, R. D. secured high marks in her studies, but 
not for conduct—that was quite impossible. Oft-times she 
came to consciousness to find herself being chided for mis- 
behavior of which she knew nothing. She knew what it 
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meant, but could not explain, so bore all patiently though 
often with tears, and taking upon herself the guilt of the real 
culprit, promised to do better. Often, too, the promises were 
seemingly disregarded, and the teachers were at their wits’ - 
end to know how to handle the child of such singular moods. 
When psychical conditions were such that M. could not dis- 
appear to “dodge” impending punishment, she generally 
managed to escape by her genius for cajolery, her wit and win- 
ning charm, which would break down the wrath of the stern- 
est of her preceptors. M. came out regularly to practise 
writing and to conjugate, since she liked these exercises, but 
seldom for any other recitations, except to help out R. D. in 
case of emergency. She had a fancy for changing her name, 
and in spite of the distaste of R. D., the name was “ Luella” 
for several terms. Of the copy-books which remain all but 
one are marked, in the writing of teachers, “Luella Fischer ,” 
the remaining one bearing the true name, Doris. And so the 
days of school-life wore on, until, in spite of all draw-backs, 
D. was ready for High School at fourteen, the youngest but 
one in a class of fifty-two. But here M. put her foot down, 
and declared, “ No more school !” She would not even per- 
mit R. D. to go and fetch her diploma, fearing that this 
would be the threshold to the attainment of the desire to 
enter the High School. 

At the age of seven, moved by her mother’s financial dis- 
tresses, R. D. of her own initiative began to get work nights 
and mornings, as well as all day during vacations. She 
was almost always successful in getting employment, and 
thus she very materially lightened the maternal cares 
by the money she brought in. When her school-days were 
over she was generally employed in one capacity or another. 
But it was never possible to stay away over night, for neither 
R. D.’s affection for her mother, M.’s fixed habitudes, nor the 
bizarre night practices whose revealing tendency both 
realized, would permit of this. 

Invariably it was R. D. who started up-stairs for bed. In- 
variably M. came at the head of the stairs, and invariably 
R. D. knew no more until she found herself down-stairs in the 
morning. But in the meantime what things had happened! 
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When very young she slept with others, but caused them 
such annoyance that finally she was relegated to some quilts 
on the floor by a window. M. spent a longer or shorter time 
each night in playing, as evidenced by what R. D. would find 
in the morning. She would also, until the period when she 
so far fell behind R. D. in mentality that she was incompetent 
to do so, write out the school exercises for the next day. She 
likewise would write notes for R. D. to read, advising, re- 
proaching, commanding her, according to need. 

M., like Sally of the “ Beauchamp ”’ case, always claimed 
that at first she was of brighter or more advanced intellect 
than the primary personality, and S. M., who was not averse 
to exposing the occasional romances of M., supported the 
statement. She appears to have mentally developed along 
with R. D., but gradually to have fallen behind. M. indeed, 
with her characteristic reluctance to admit any failing of her 
powers, never told me that she fell behind R. D., but S. M. as- 
serted it, and the fact was evidenced by the gradual creeping 
into the school exercises done in the night of complaints and 
of exclamations like “darn it !" Perhaps two years before 
the schooling was over M. ceased to help in the exercises, be- 
cause they had become too advanced for her. She had 
reached the limit of her intellectual expansion, while that of 
R. D. went on. M. was then of the mentality of an average 
girl of ten, and such I found her ten years later. 


4. The Doings of Sleeping Margaret. 


Bearing in mind the description hitherto given of this 
singular psychic entity, it is not strange that she did not play 
any apparent part during fourteen years, or indeed until five 
more years had gone by, when she became the chief adviser 
on the cure of the case. Neither M. nor R. D. was capable 
of a single glimpse into this buried consciousness, nor did 
they know in the slightest of her existence, until in 1911 
necessity compelled her to take action that partly betrayed 
her to M., and in 1914 she by inadvertence yielded her secret 
to R. D. Witness as I became of the utter ignorance of all 
the other members regarding this wisest, calmest, maturest of 
the group, and regarding her thinking, watching, studying, 
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conversing, “ going away ” and returning, all so familiar and 
certain facts to me, I can readily believe that she had pre- 
viously existed, psychically active and in her way useful, al- 
though unknown and unsuspected. And since within the 
period of my observation it was evident that she could bring 
psychical force to bear upon M. by processes obscure but un- 
mistakable, and even, when her existence became known to 
R. D. so that she chose to do so, warn the latter by audible 
utterances, credit can be given to her assertion that all those 
silent years she was watching over the safety of the girl, and 
could and did wake M. by night, make her alert during the 
day, and even turned the remoter consciousness of R. D. to 
thoughts and perceptions which would apprise her of danger. 


5. Valuable Assets in the Make-up of Doris. 


In addition to her generally excellent physical endow- 
ment, the girl was of a psychical disposition and temperament 
which helped mightily to sustain her in her lot, and which 
might have caused spontaneous reintegration could the worst 
faults of her environment have been remedied. If her father 
could have vanished into thin air, and her mother have con- 
tinued to live, such an outcome was very possible. That is to 
say, she had the immense advantage of a make-up in which 
amiability, hopefulness, a disposition to look on the bright 
side of things and to extract happiness from any possible ma- 
terials for it, and abounding energy, were found. Anyone 
who possesses such a combination by nature has strong 
weapons in a battle with disease or with adverse circum- 
stance. Anyone who does not innately own these in pleni- 
tude may cultivate them, and thus array great psychic forces 
on the side of his health and his life-work. But the reintegra- 
tion of Doris’s divided mentality was not possible, so long as 
one parent continued to be an object of horror, fear and 
grief, and so long as the other was an object of anxiety and 
wounded sympathy; so long as, in order to lighten the 
mother’s troubles, she buried her own deeply in her breast, 


and for love’s sake continued to labor beyond her normal 
strength. 
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6. Second Dissociating Shock and Addition of Sick Doris to 
the Group of Personalities. 


At about six in the afternoon.of May 5, 1906, Mrs. Fischer, 
who had appeared perfectly well in the morning when R. D. 
left to go to her work, lay down, suddenly ill. Prompted by a 
nearly simultaneous “ occult ” experience, R. D. started home 
long before her usual hour, and arrived at about half past 
six. The stricken woman died at two in the morning, having 
uttered but two words, with only her husband lying in a 
drunken stupor, and her daughter, present. R. D. overcome 
with grief, and undergoing a raging headache, nevertheless 
managed to maintain her individuality until she had _ per- 
formed the last offices in her power for her dead idol, where- 
upon M. took her place. Almost immediately thereafter a 
terrible pain shot through the left cerebral hemisphere, M. 
vanished, and a new personality, afterwards to be known as 
“Sick Doris ,” came into the drama. 


7. Sick Doris an “ Infant ” Personality. 


The term infant personality must not be too literally con- 
strued. The new psychical entity was not reduced to an in- 
fantile grade as to the power of thought, but only as to the 
materials of thought. She was likewise better off than T. C. 
Hanna, in that she saw things as things in their true spacial 
relations. She was better off than Michael Haitch in that she 
had not amnesia of how to produce vocal sounds. But she 
was like both in nearly all other respects. She came without 
memory of any event whatever, of any face, any object, or the 
use of any object. She did not remember a single word, 
either to speak it or to understand its meaning when she 
heard it spoken. She instinctively moved her limbs, walked 
and handled objects with her fingers, but she did not know 
how to eat, and when she first imitatively drank coffee it 
simply ran down her throat, for she did not know how to 
swallow. She did not understand how to undress herself, or 
that she should undress or that the dress was a thing separate 
from herself. All affection was gone, and all grief; not a 
tremor remained of the mental agony of a few moments be- 
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fore. She was as one born with an adult body, and a 
maturely-inquiring mind, but with absolutely no memory and 
absolutely no knowledge. 

She found herself sitting on the edge of the bed looking 
at two similar shapes. She did not wonder how she her- 
self came there or regard herself at all,—her first mental ex- 
perience was a languid curiosity as to why one of the similar 
shapes moved while the other was quiet. In fact, movement 
and immobility first seized her attention, and her main 
problem for the first two days was why similar things did not 
always behave in similar fashion. She did not inquire why 
chairs did not move about of themselves, for no chair did. 
But every figure of the shape of those prostrate ones of the 
first evening moved except one; consequently that one, the 
corpse, fascinated her, and she sought occasions to experi- 
ment upon it to see if she could not make it move. During 
the first days she wondered why some were doing a thing to 
her incomprehensible (weeping) and others were not doing 
the same, why one figure only was horizontal and yet in 
motion (the sick sister), while the rest, with the exception of 
the motionless one, were in different and changing attitudes. 
Differences of any kind were the first objects of her mental 
inquiry which she had no words to express, and particularly 
differences in respect to movement. 


From the first instant of her being she showed a classifying 
tendency. 


8. The Education and Development of Sick Doris. 


She comprehended the most primitive type of language 
first, that of gesture. And here a swift process of inference, 
experiment and verification entered. For example, when in 
the morning she entered a room where her sisters were drink- 
ing coffee, they handed hera cup. She saw the cup approach- 
ing, saw that they held similar objects, inferred that she was 
to take it, and since after she did so nothing else happened 
concluded that she had done what was expected of her. She 
quickly learned to interpret expressions, and involuntary nods 
and shakes of the head in the midst of remarks which were 
unintelligible to her. She observed that following the issu- 
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ance of sounds from the mouth of one person another would 
often be stirred to activity, and inferred that the sounds must 
have been intended for such effect. Some experiments by 
way of imitating the sounds were made, for instance she 
yapped out in the same tones a phrase uttered by sick Trixie, 
but the results were disconcerting, and she vaguely felt that 
the experiment was not successful. 
On the third evening M. began to take a hand, as sub- 
liminal teacher. When the lips began to utter a series of 
sounds S$. D. knew that she was not responsible, and when the 
hands began to do things and the fingers to point, she felt that 
it was not her work. Nor was there any especial surprise, for 
during the two previous days M. had occasionally made the 
lips speak or the hands perform an act in case of emergency. 
M. made but little headway in her new vocation as pedagogue 
at first, since S. D. knew no language. But she soon hit upon 
the scientific way, the way to which the writer had to resort 
in the case of Haitsch, and to which others have resorted in 
similar cases. “ Ail the way I could get her to understand,” 
said M. long afterward, “ was by doing things. She would say 
things over after me and do what I did.” And as soon as M. 
by the double process of pointing and pronouncing the name 
of an object, performing an act and naming it, built up in the 
mind of S. D. a small vocabulary, the process of education 
became rapid. It generally is in such cases, scores of times 
faster than is the education of an infant, though proceed- 
ing on similar lines. The unique feature in the case of Sick 
Doris is that her chief teacher, though she was soon picking 
up knowledge on every hand, was another secondary person- 
ality. Night after night M. continued to labor, a stern and 
contemptuous preceptor. In a week’s time S. D. was fairly 
competent to get along, though she had many difficulties yet 
to meet. Nor did she ever become psychically complete or 
symmetrical, since to the end she was lacking on the side of 
the affections, though morbidly the slave of duty, and lacking 
in humor, in conceptions of the abstract, and in other respects. 


9. The Four Personalities. 
More than once Mrs. Fischer had charged Doris not to live 
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with her father should she herself be taken away. Perhaps 
she had noted the deleterious effects upon her daughter of 
the father’s proximity, or perhaps she only dreaded some act 
of violence in his drunken rages. But R. D. from the night 
following the mother’s death had no conscious existence for 
two months. The mentally-crippled S$. D. mechanically con- 
tinued what M. instructed her to do, and M. knew of nothing 
but to continue what R. D. had been doing. So the old rou- 
tine, working away during the day, house-keeping mornings 
and evenings, went on. R. D., when she began to come again, 
put in very brief appearances, usually of not more than five 
minutes. There was a subsequent period of three months 
during which she did not “come out” once, and the sum of 
all her appearances for five years could not have equalled 
three days. Fortunately, all the secondary personalities were 
favorably inclined to her, and tried by every means to in- 
crease the number and length of her emergences. 


Overwork, together with the baleful influences of the 
home, chiefly militated against the primary personality. 
Upon the girl fell the major expenses of the household. M. 
knew that something must be done, and dinned it into the 
mind of S. D. that she must earn more money, by working at 
night. S. D. learned the lesson all too well. As M. after- 
wards ruefully expressed it, “ she began to work like fury, and 
—and then she made me work.” By a process of abstraction 
S. D., particularly while sewing, could gradually enchain the 
will and entire consciousness of M., so that both conscious- 
nesses co-operated, intent upon the task. Everything but the 
needle and the stitches faded away, the eyes never wandered 
from the work, color fled from the countenance, the fingers 
flew with magic speed, and hours passed before the spell was 
broken. In the full Report an instance is given of the 
proved execution of an elaborate piece of embroidery in less 
than quarter of the time that the most conservative judges 
estimated as necessary. In this instance the abnormal work 
went on more than twelve hours at a time absolutely without 
rest except such as was furnished by seizures of catalepsy, 
when the needle paused midway in the air, the body immobile 
and the eyes fixed, for ten minutes or more, whereon 
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the arrested movement was completed and the task went on, 
S. D. not being aware that she had paused more than a second, 
When the task was ended M. would come out and dance a 
wild dance of joy. But one of the evil consequences was that 
she became malevolent against S. D. and entered upon a 
long series of revenges. With a malice that seems almost 
fiendish, she scratched S. D. with her nails, although she her- 
self got the worst of it after the numbing effect of rage was 
over, in that she was less anesthetic than her colleague. 
Many times she tore out whole strands of hair, several times 
she actually grubbed out nails. She caused in S. D. sen- 
sations of nausea, and various pains, destroyed her work and 
her possessions, thwarted her plans, threatened, teased and 
taunted her. And yet at times she pitied and comforted the 
harrassed creature, and often came to her relief in emer- 
gencies. All these turmoils made the prison doors of R. D. 
still harder to open. 

Thus nearly all the life was divided between S. D. and M. 
The former was on the whole the dominant character for five 
years, though M. often got the upper hand and asserted her- 
self as temporary tyrant. R. D. made her little pathetic ap- 
pearances, five or ten minutes at a time, sometimes for sev- 
eral consecutive days, oftener at longer intervals. S. M. 
still talked when M. was asleep, the latter still under the 
illusion that she was listening to her own voice. Still that 
profounder consciousness carried on her guarding function, 
and brought a psychic force to bear, mainly upon M., in cases 
of danger or other urgent need. And yet there were 
calamities which she could not prevent. 


10. The Third Dissociating Shock and the Advent of Sleep- 
ing Real Doris. 


Toward the latter part of September, 1907, M., startled 
as she was going up a flight of steps, fell striking the head 
violently against an earthen crock. I will leave it to the 
physiologist to say if a group of neurons was thrown out of 
functional alignment by the shock; certainly, as M. after- 
wards expressed it, “a little crack was made in R.D.” The 
following night began the interesting verbal performances 
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which in later days were shown to belong to a true though 
incompletely developed personality, Sleeping Real Doris. 
Thereafter, whenever in the dead of night R. D. would float 
briefly to the surface, she would be followed by this fifth and 
last member of the group, who, and whose functions, have 
been already sufficiently described for the purpose of this 
merely cursory sketch. According to S. M., a second fall about 
a year after the first seemed to strengthen S. R. D., particularly 
making here voice stronger. 


11. Events Leading to the Coming of the Case Under 
Observation. 


In July, 1907, the writer removed from New York city to 
Pittsburgh, and took up residence within a square of one of 
the great thoroughfares, which we will call Colorado Avenue. 
On Oct. 4, 1908, D.’s bedridden sister Trixie died. Hence- 
forth she was more free to do as she pleased in her spare 
time, particularly on Sundays. Two days afterward the 
family moved to a house on Colorado Ave., within three 
squares of the Prince residence. Still lame from an opera- 
tion upon her ankle, in Jan., 1909, S. D. started for a certain 
Methodist church, but, becoming weary, wandered into the 
nearer Episcopal church of which I was then rector. Just as 
the discourse began, R. D. emerged, and listened until its 
close, about twenty minutes, one of the longest periods she 
had experienced since her mother’s death. In response to an 
invitation by an acquaintance, in October S. D. agreed to join 
a Sunday school, not knowing until her arrival on the 24th 
that it was in the Episcopal church that she had entered the 


previous winter. Mrs. Prince met her and paid her kindly 
attention. 


12. The First Foundations of Cure. 


S. D. seemed fascinated by Mrs. Prince, and the latter was 
strangely drawn to the forlorn creature. The peculiar 
sympathy which she began to receive may be counted as the 
first of the curative influences which now began to enter the 
girl’s life. On Sunday, Oct. 31, she was taken to the rectory, 
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and there I first met her. Its mistress encouraged her visits 
and they became frequent, but I paid her little attention and 
she seemed rather to avoid me. But toward the latter part 
of November I began a talk with her on the subject of read- 
ing, and R. D. came and held converse with a human being for 
the first time in three and a half years. About January, 1910, 
the girl began occasionally to eat at the rectory and presently, 
at the urgent invitation of her friend, she was having at least 
one meal a day there, securing her to a certain extent a more 
nourishing diet. About April she began to take naps at the 
rectory, but Mrs. Prince found it necessary to hold her hands 
much of the time while she slept to keep her from injuring 
herself and her clothing. Presently it became almost a fixed 
part of the daily program for two or three hours to be spent 
enabling her to get some degree of sleep, but at a cost to the 
watcher of much muscular and nervous strain. $. D. was at 
this time cherishing two hysteric delusions, one that she was 
an artist of extraordinary skill, and the other that she was 
doomed to die of tuberculosis. She was indeed doomed to 
die, unless conditions could be radically changed, but from 
vital exhaustion due to the various causes which have already 
been described. In spite of all pains taken in her behalf, she 
grew weaker as the months went by. Nevertheless, getting 
this creature of routine dependent upon her new friend, ac- 
customed to the house which was one day to become her 
home, and inured to new and better habits of eating and 
sleeping, were absolutely necessary before she could break 
away from her fatal environment, and their subsequent in- 
fluence was never lost. 

On my part, only casual attention was paid to the girl 
for many months. But I noticed many oddities, and re- 
garded them with the usual Philistine cynicism. In the mean- 
time both S. D. and M. were mortally afraid that I should hit 


upon their secret, and their perturbations and stratagems 


owing to this cause furnish an interesting chapter. But 
toward the end of the year, at Mrs. Prince’s solicitation, I be- 
gan to see the girl safely to her home at night and also began 
to take more note of her at the rectory. Consequently, the 
delicately balanced scales of distrust and confidence toward 
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me began to tip toward confidence, and another plank in the 
foundation of new possibilities was laid. 


13. Discovery of Margaret. 


By January, 1911, Mrs. Prince’s own nervous condition 
was becoming threatening owing to the strain upon her. On 
the afternoon of Jan. 17, I first tried the experiment of seeing 
if it would be practicable for me to assist in guarding the 
patient’s sleep. The first extended observation of a long 
series of somnambulic alternations was entered upon, and I 
noted, now the spiteful voice uttering threats, with hands 
endeavoring to injure the body, now the wary, harrassed ex- 
pression and half-awakened murmurs, now the ecstatic smile, 
hands reaching out and tender pleading, ‘“ Mother, don’t leave » 
me,’ now the kaleidoscopic and correspondent changes of 
voice, facial expression and manner as one side of conversa- 
tions apparently dating from childhood to that very day were 
rehearsed, and now the shrinking form and pathetic appeals, 
“ Daddy, don’t hit me.’ Impressed that the somnambulic 
phenomena were worth noting down and studying, on that 
very day I began the daily record which continued with 
hardly a break for three years and four months. Speedily it 
was discovered that in a certain state the sleeper could hear 
me and fluently converse. On Jan. 20th, somnambulic refer- 
ences to “that Doris” first suggested the suspicion that a 
secondary personality might be speaking, and the evening 
was not ended before the suspicion became a certainty. 

Yet it was evident that the discovered personality (at first 
denominated X.) did not intend to betray herself. Occasion- 
ally she would stop with puzzled expression to inquire, “ Did 
you know that Doris ?” but as the conviction dawned upon her 
that at least a part of the secret was known she grew more 
and more frank. Moreover it appeared that X. asleep did not 
embrace the whole consciousness of X. awake, since the 
former was plainly unable to recognize in her interlocutor the 
Dr. Prince whom the latter knew so well, and constantly 
spoke of the latter as a third person. Taking unwise advant- 
age of this fact, I soon began, when X. asleep threatened to 
hurt D.. to tell her that Dr. Prince would punish her if she did 
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so. This was all the more successful as a terrifying measure 
in that at that time M. awake stood in awe of me and “ came 
out” as little as possible when I was present. M. asleep soon 
began to address her interlocutor as “ He.” 

On Jan. 22 M. asleep told me that Doris called her by the 
name Bridget, and that she disliked the name. Feeling the 
need of some name for her, and wishing that she should have 
one agreeable to her, I asked if she would like another name, 
and she eagerly assented. Since she did not seem capable of 
selecting one unassisted | suggested several names, and at 
the mention of Margaret she accepted it with delight. Hence- 
forth “ X.”’ was known as Margaret. 


14. Hypnotized—and Sleeping Margaret Speaks. 


On the evening of Jan. 22, S. D. came in jaded and miser- 
able from punishments inflicted upon her by M., for disobeying 
orders to keep away from the rectory. M. asleep continued 
her efforts to revenge by scratches ‘and vicious clutches. 
Thereupon I attempted suggestion, saying, “I’m going to 
take away your power. * * You are losing strength. * *You 
are powerless ,” etc., and her struggles died away. D. (S. D.) 
woke and her vital powers seemed visibly ebbing. Her eyes 
fastened their gaze upon mine and seemed to become un- 
naturally fixed. Suddenly a voice sounded, though the fea- 
tures continued immobile,—a new voice of authority—* You 
must get her out of this. She is in danger. * * Hurry! Walk 
her, walk her !" It did not seem like any phase I had seen in 
the case, and really was Sleeping Margaret, though it was not 
at the time suspected that another personality had’ taken 
command of the situation. Little by little the girl was re- 
leased from the hypnotic spell, and for more than half an hour 
after that M. and D. (S. D.) alternated like the movements of 
a weaver’s shuttle. This incident determined the permanent 
exclusion of hypnosis in the after conduct of the case. Later 
in the night M. became more vicious than ever before wit- 
nessed, endeavoring with all her might to “choke Doris.” 

Not suspecting that the Doris whom I knew was not the 
primary personality, I told her facts about M. which she 
knew much better than I did, and started a series of efforts 
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to strengthen her on her side while attempts were being 
made to subdue M. on the other. 


15. Sick Doris Cut Loose from Various Entanglements. 


The normal person may best conceive how a hysteric can 
both powerlessly cherish and act out a delusion and yet in a 
manner be conscious it is a delusion, by remembering how, in 
certain dreams, one both believes that it is real and has a 
haunting suspicion that it is not. It is certain that S. D. at- 
tempted to contrive so that Mrs. Prince should see the hip 
that was supposed to be eaten with tuberculosis, and yet the 
strange fantasy went on; likewise she insisted in putting in 
my care the books supposed to contain some of her marvel- 
ous pictures, so loosely tied with a twine string that it makes 
convincing her after-statement that she meant that I should 
examine and find them biank, and yet the waking dream auto- 
matically proceeded. Discovery of the fabrications shattered 
their power over her, and the most of the pains accompanying 
the tuberculosis delusion, so severe that she jerked and sweat 
came out on her forehead even in her sleep, vanished im- 
mediately. She was also delivered by the authority of friends 
from that to which she had been enchained by the authority 
of other friends, the supposed necessity of undergoing the 
maltreatment of an ignorant osteopathist. 


16. Amidst Hindrances, Improvements Begin. 


In addition to pains as to sleep and diet, exercises were 
prescribed to S. D. for control of the nervous system, and 
suggestion was liberally employed on both S. D. and M., with 
good results. On Jan. 26th the co-operation of Dr. W. K. 
Walker, Professor of psychiatry in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was secured, and a series of consultations begun which 
continued until removal from the city. His influence and ad- 
vice were helpful to a degree that cannot adequately be set 
down. Feb. 6th, I began to waken S. D. when the time had 
come for her to return to her home, by saying, “ Wake quiet- 
ly, wake happily, wake in a minute ”’, with the effect of bring- 
ing her awake in a calmer and more painless state. 
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In the meantime I generally refrained, for the first fort- 
night of February, from talking with M. asleep, but this policy 
was abandoned because it was perceived that talking (a) led 
to S. D.’s securing quieter subsequent sleep, (b) increased psy- 
chic control over M., her good nature and co-operation, (c) 
made M.’s own sleep quieter than it otherwise was in spite of 
the psychical activity of conversing, and so secured more rest 
to the system. M. asleep continued to address me as “ He,” 
and not until the close of the month began to identify my 
acts with those of Dr. Prince, and to wonder if I had not the 
same relation to him that she had to Doris. Soon after “ He” 
disappeared and Dr. Prince fully won his place. 


S. D.’s sleep at home improved so that on the night of Feb. 
9 she succeeded in remaining quietly in bed until the dawn, an 
epochal event. On the 11th came the first indication that she 
was beginning to lose her memories. 


As the time drew near when §&. D. was to attempt to break 
away from her baleful environment, her perturbation in- 
creased the somnambulic walking, affected M. so that one 
evening she did not know her friends nor recognize the 
familiar objects in the rectory, and produced a period when 
M. was unable to read or to reckon. 


The winning of M.’s confidence was a feature of the great- 
est value. The conclusion was gradually reached through a 
process of experiment that attempts to secure her sudden 
expulsion, and any policy involving coldness and neglect 
toward her, would hinder and not help the case. Her con- 
fidence grew until on the 27th she wrote out while asleep a 
long romance regarding the birth and early years of Doris, of 
which she had previously given verbal sketches. It afterward 
proved that this curious fable was invented in childhood, and 
the fancy that she had a rich father somewhere who loved her 
and would one day claim her was probably a refuge from the 
actual facts of her lot. The only mystery was why she as- 
signed her beloved mother so ambiguous a place in the ro- 
mance. Without being urged, she soon after admitted the 
fictitious character of the story. 
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17. Revelation of Real Doris. 


The supreme proof of the winning of M.’s confidence came 
on the 28th when she disclosed the central secret. “ You 
never saw the real Doris but a very little—when it was all 
Doris ,” she said impressively, and went to sleep adding, “I 
will wake Doris so that she will be all Doris for a little while .” 
And she did so, though I did not fully comprehend that the 
clear-eyed girl looking wonderingly about her was the pri- 
mary personality, and as such quite another than S. D. 

Later on in the record for the evening is found the first 
general description of the unknown Sleeping Margaret, who, 
fearful of the results of the meditated removal, was unsmil- 
ing, almost hostile, and monosyllabic. I supposed it was M. 
asleep in some strange mood, but probably M. was so ex- 
hausted that night that she hardly spoke in her sleep. 


18. Revolution in Environment, and Resulting Rapid 
Improvement. 


On the 2nd of March I wrung from the father a reluctant 
and entirely heartless consent for his daughter to live for 
awhile with the family which she was destined never to leave. 
That night, after a scene of drunken rage which reached to 
personal violence, S. D. appeared at the rectory in a pitiful 
condition, and a night of mingled lamentation and fright fol- 
lowed. But the effects wore off quickly. The very next day R. 
D. came for a few moments, surprised and overjoyed to find 
herself transplanted. The next day S. D. and M. ceased to 
converse. M. would seek to talk with S. D. in the old ways, 
but S. D. no longer responded. Some tie between them had 
snapped, and S$. D., as M. often complained, could no longer 
hear her. On the 5th it was found that the fading memories 
of S. D. were beginning to emerge in the consciousness of R. 
D., and within two days these were coming in such a flood as 
almost to overwhelm her. Usually she recovered the termi- 
nation of an incident first, and it often caught her gasping 
with surprise and perplexity as it stood out isolated and un- 
explained. The whole incident developed by no regular pro- 
cess, but in a general direction backward. The memory of 
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S. D.’s acts came before that of her reasons for the acts, and 
the originally accompanying feelings often never showed up 
at all. States of extreme abstraction and emotion were never 
recovered. S. D.’s delusions came to light slowly and im- 
perfectly. There was a dramatic incident after R. D. obtained 
an inner inkling of the substitution of a picture for the one in 
which she herself had endeavored to depict a dream. She de- 
manded to know what that picture was and the whereabouts 
of the one which she had painted, and taking the former from 
the wall tore away the paper backing and showed the rem- 
nants of another underneath, indicating the substitution of 
the picture for one formerly in the frame. It was months be- 
fore the process of the absorption of memories was com- 
pleted, during which the disappearance of the corresponding 
memories from the consciousness of S. D. was nearly con- 
temporaneous. Much came back during sleep in the form of 
dreams, and the process of assimilation was smoother in that 
case. 


On the 6th R. D. emerged for by far the longest time since 
her mother’s death. Soon thereafter it was not unusual for 
her to sum up several waking hours in a day. At first she 
was satisfied with what she got, and ecstatically pronounced 
it “ like heaven,” but the more her gains the more voraciously 
ambitious she grew to maintain herself, and the more she de- 
plored “losing time.” And this, of course was as it should 
be. On the 9th, also, she was the one to sleep a considerable 
part of the night, which she had not done since she was three 
years old, and the very next night she reigned supreme and 
alone, and this became the rule, subject to many exceptions. 
Now the “ wake quietly, wake happily, wake in a minute” 
formula was transferred to her and began to be the process 
for bringing her by night or by day. A characteristic happy 
smile on the sleeping countenance was the sign that she was 
near, and I ultimately learned to wait until it beamed brightly 
before using the formula, otherwise it might not be success- 
ful. It was found that she should be seen soundly asleep in 
her own personality, before leaving her, otherwise she failed 
to remain, but S. D. and M. spent the night between them. 
One day, while alone, M. struck the keys of the piano, and 
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R. D. came, and sang, for the first time for five years. On the 
21st R. D. was actually “ out’ more than ten hours awake. 
But she had been present but three minutes the preceding 
night. Even sleeping in her own personality meant increased 
expenditure of energy. 

But from the 5th to the 10th S. D. was not seen, and M. 
thought that she was defunct. When she reappeared she was 
minus some of her memories. Again she was gone for six 
days, but on the 16th took up her old course of daily alterna- 
tions. As S. M. afterwards said, she had to come, the burden 
of the changes was too great for R. D. and M. to divide be- 
tween them. 

On the 27th, the practice of “ stretching” was resumed 
after five years’ disuse, and soon afterwards those of yawning 
and sneezing. 

[To be continued. ] 





The Patison Case. 


THE PATISON CASE. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
1. Introduction. 


The following case is one of unusual interest. In all the 
instances of obsession which I have hitherto discussed, unless 
there be one exception; namely, that of the young girl who 
painted, the subjects would have been diagnosed by physicians 
and psychologists as abnormal, some type of dissociation or 
hysteria. I refer to the Thompson-Gifford, the de Camp Stock- 
ton, the Ritchie-Abbott, and the M Gerli cases. They re- 
quire no further explanation here after so many references to 
them. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. III and Vol. VII, pp. 
429-569 and Journal Am. S$. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 181-265; Vol. 
VII, pp. 698-706 and Vol. IX, pp. 209-229. 

The present case, however is very different. There is not 
the slightest trace of hysteria or abnormality in the sense of 
neurosis or psychosis that can be ordinarily detected. It is that 
of a young child who seems perfectly normal in everything, un- 
less the remarkable power to interpret rhythm and music in cal- 
isthenic actions be regarded as abnormal. That is, unless we 
regard excellent dancing without any education in the art as ab- 
normal. If regarded as this in any sense it would not be the 
type that required any medical attention. The child would never 
be suspected for abnormality of any kind. She is a perfectly 
normal child in her manners, except for a decided precocity about 
certain things which one would not notice without being well 
acquainted with her life. She is nearly eight years old. From 
the time she was old enough to walk she was noticed to respond to 
music in an unusual way and from her fourth year she began 
spontaneously to dance when she would hear music or sounds 
that were rhythmic. She received no education whatever in 
dancing and by the time she was six years of age she would in- 
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terpret the most classical music in terms of dancing and calis- 
thenic movements, in a manner wholly unmechanical and 
without the formal and trained mechanics of the ballet or even 
much of the parlor dancing. I witnessed a private exhibition 
of her work in New York and resolved to try the experiment 
which I here report. The following observations were recorded 
at the time. 


May 7th, 1915. 

I received a complimentary ticket for a private exhibition ot 
dancing by a child six years of age, said by her mother never 
to have had any education in dancing. The enclosed program 
shows what she danced to. Some of the pieces, at least, she had 
danced to before. I learned incidentally that she has danced to 
the Kilinra Waltz before. She is said to interpret the music 
extemporaneously and she shows every sign of this. There was 
no doubt about the grade and excellence of her dancing and in- 
terpretation. I know little of dancing, but such as I have seen 
of ballet dancing has never compared favorably with this for 
grace and adaptation. No doubt the stage ballet has to be 
learned and is performed by routine, but there was no appearance 
of routine or mechanical character about this. There was re- 
markable fertility of resource in the spontaneous interpretation 
of the Bohemian Dance. I have no such acquaintance with 
dancing as would enable me to describe or analyze the case for 
the artist, but no one with an esthetic eye could fail to perceive 
the remarkable grace and inventiveness of the child, whether it 
be in joyous or sad music. 

I saw the mother after the performance, having met her in 
Boston some weeks ago, and | learned that the child began very 
early to show signs of spontaneous dancing. When she was 
barely able to walk she would throw down her toys and begin 
to make movements of incipient dancing. The child does not 
remember just when it began, saying in answer to my question 
that it was so long she could not remember. But the mother 
stated as just remarked. I found also that from a very young 
child she has played with what she called fairies. She has not had 
many playmates and the playing with fairies was attributed to 
the lack of playmates. I was not able to ascertain whether she 
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recognized any of the “fairies”. The mother did not know. 
She sleeps well, tho she dreams much, according to the mother. 
One dream the mother told represented her as meeting Christ 
and then God who told her the time had not yet come to win. 
The mother also told me that she will show tendencies to dance 
whenever she sees rhythmic action any where, such as movement 
of the trees. She has noticed it with the child when out of doors. 


James H. Hystop. 


To forestall the kind of thing that is likely to be said regard- 
ing such cases I may narrate here one incident that came to my 
ears. After witnessing a performance by the child and after 
some conversation with the mother, a lady circulated the story 
that the child had had lessons from Miss Duncan in her dancing. 
I had understood the mother to say that the child had had no 
instruction whatever, and the story alluded to made it necessary 
to make further definite inquiries. I wrote to the mother asking 
if Miss Duncan had ever given the child any lessons and request- 
ing her to tell me more in detail about the child in regard to this 


one point. ‘The following is her reply to my letter. 


Aug. 8th, 1915. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 


Lillian has never had dancing lessons. When she was about 
six years old and having been recognized as a dancer for three years 
she tried to dance on her toes. Several people said she would break 
her arches and should have exercises to strengthen her feet, so I 
took her to a ballet master. When he saw her he said: “ She is much 
too young.” Lillian danced for him and he was crazy about her and 
wanted her. She took the exercises in his studio, but never a dance. 
Naturally as Lillian has been so advertized he would like to claim 
her as a pupil. This I would not allow as she danced three or four 
years before he saw her. 

Miss Duncan has never even seen Lillian dance and she has 
never had a suggestion of the Greek from anybody. That is the 
type of dancing she did first. She tried to dance on her toes after 
seeing some one possibly. I don’t remember about this, only I do 
remember she did not try to do toe dancing (ballet) until we moved 
to New York. She danced (Greek type of dancing) for years be- 
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fore she ever saw any kind of dancing. What Lillian does is abso- 
lutely her own and no one living has a right to claim the slightest 
credit. 

Most sincerely yours, 


L, P 





I did not rely solely upon the testimony-of the mother for 
information on this point. I therefore incorporate here the 
statement of a friend who lived in the family. 


December 22nd, 1915. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop: 

Since some people have seemed to get the idea that little Lillian 
Patison has received outside instruction and suggestions for her 
dancing, I have volunteered to make this statement, feeling par- 
ticularly qualified to do so, as | lived in the house with Lillian and 
her mother for two years and have been constantly with them the 
greater part of the time. In regard to her dancing, her mother says 
that she danced from the time she was a baby. I was not with them 
then, and I cannot speak of that from personal experience. But 
when she was about four years old we had a victrola in the house. 
I remember calling her mother’s attention to the fact that, whenever 
it was playing, little Lillian, when present, would dance no matter 
what the selection or type of music, having regard to the rhythm 
and the mood and feeling of the piece, which was absolutely uncanny 
in a baby of her age. At first her mother did not seem to pay much 
attention to it, simply saying, “ Oh yes, she has always done that.” 
But as she grew to realize that other children did not always do 
that, she decided to take her to an instructor. She interviewed Mr. 
X., a ballet master. He refused to take the child because, he said, 
she was too young and it was a waste of time to attempt to instruct 
a child of that age as the sense of rhythm and her ear were not de- 
veloped. Mrs. Patison, however, asked him to see the baby dance, 
which he did, and he promptly changed his mind and offered to take 
her at a ridiculously low figure. He was, however, extremely busy 
at this time and after showing her a few little ballet exercises which 
she has kept up for practice, Mrs. Patison decided to discontinue 
any attempt at work with him. He tried to give the baby a dance 
which she refused to do, saying that she preferred to feel in her own 
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way about the music, and to let the music tell her what to do instead 
of Mr. X. 

In the summer she spent some time in the country and the moun- 
tains alone, but dancing all the time outside and indoors, and when 
she returned in the fall, Mr. X. saw her again, and he said that her 
improvement was so great that he would like to exploit her publicly, 
which, of course, her mother would not allow. From that time on, 
she continued to dance giving her own interpretation of what the 
music inspired in her. Her mother is not a dancer and does not 
know anything about giving her any instructions or suggestions 
whatever. 

The baby, of course, has seen Pavlova and Isadora Duncan dance. 
Pavlova is amazed at the baby’s dancing and advised that she should 
have no instruction whatsoever, but be allowed to follow her own 
instincts. Isadora Duncan never saw the baby dance. From both 
of these dancers little Lillan, of course, has assimilated something, 
altho she expressed herself in the Greek way before she saw Isadora 
Duncan. 

In her Hawaiian dancing she has caught perfectly the spirit of 
the music and she has never seen any one dance in any way similar 
to the way she herself does. To the experienced eye that which 
is artificial can easily be discerned in her work from that which is 
-spontaneous and her own conception, and | have never seen it fail. 
That which was her own was the true and beautiful expression. 
She has always had an accurate sense of rhythm and has given, a 
perfect response to the mood of the composition. 

Enesco in Europe improvised for her for hours trying to catch 
her with unexpected and intricate rhythms, but she uncannily seemed 
to anticipate everything that he was about to do, and perfectly fol- 
lowed him. 

Very sincerely, 
HELEN FREEMAN. 


The following testimony from Mr. David Belasco, the play- 
wright and manager will have much weight as from a man who 
had no bias in the examination of the case. 


December 30th, 1915. 
Dear Dr. Hyslop: 
I consider Lillian Patison, the little girl about whom you inquire, 
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the most wonderful phenomenon I| have ever seen, especially as she 
is self-taught. She has given me several private exhibitions, and 
her dancing astounded me. It seemed positively uncanny and was 
most fascinating. It almost seems as tho she were the reincarnation 
of some famous dancer of the past. She lived every movement, and 
every movement was filled with charm. When she was through she 
was exhausted from the concentration and the spirit she had put 
into her work. 
Faithfully, 
Davin BELAsco. 


This makes the case clear against all misunderstanding, what- 
ever we may choose to believe about it, and gossip must substan- 
tiate itself or yield. In regard to other matters the mother also 
writes : 

“ Lillian began to sing in the spring of 1914, just before we 
went to Canada. We left New York for Canada May 16th. 
Mrs. Townsend took her to opera and since then she has been 
begging to sing opera. She has received absolutely no instruc- 
tion in singing. I don’t sing at all.” 

This reference to singing has its importance in the fact that 
the claim was made through Mrs. Chenoweth that the child sang. 
I did not know the fact and thought it an inference from the 
allusion to music. But when Madame Nordica purported to 
communicate and I learned that the tendency to sing was a very 
recent development I found that the reference had a coincidental 
interest. I inquired to learn exactly when the child began to sing 
and without hinting to the mother that I had the date of Madame 
Nordica’s death in mind, since the mother had told me personally 
that the singing began last spring. I knew that Madame Nor- 
dica had died recently, but not exactly when. But when I made 
the present inquiry of the mother I knew that the date of Madame 
Nordica’s death was May 10th, 1914. This was six days before 
the mother and daughter started for Canada after which time 
it was that the singing began to show itself. 

The important thing for this experiment was to conceal the 
identity of the child and this was done in the usual way. But it 
is equally important to know that no public exhibitions of the 
child’s powers have been given. The law does not permit it. 
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Hence all illustrations of her talent have been in private and 
the public, especially the newspapers have not exploited the case. 
A short account of a performance was mentioned in a Philadel- 
phia paper, but there has been no general public knowledge of 
the child. However, even if the case had been so exploited I 
concealed the presence of the child from Mrs. Chenoweth. I 
went to the house the back way. Even in front there is only 
one place from which persons can be seen approaching the house 
and Mrs. Chenoweth sits in the front room purposely before 
visitors come to prevent herself from seeing them approach and 
she sits where she cannot see them if she looks out. But I en- 
tered the house from the rear purposely, so that she would not 
even know that it was a child that came. I did not enter the house 
in front until the fourth sitting, the day after the nature of the 
child’s talent had been indicated and described. 


jut it may be added also that, even if Mrs. Chenoweth had 
actually seen the child and had heard of her performances and 
talents, the chief incidents on which the evidential interest centers 
could not have been known then. But the fact is that Mrs. 
Chenoweth never heard of the case and could not have obtained 
the important information about it if she had heard about it; the 
little private incidents are not a part of the child’s work and 
talents. Besides no one suspected that it had a spiritistic side, 
except a few friends of the mother who are inclined to refer 
every unusual phenomenon to that source. No one knows of a 
control or guide such as was referred to in the record. The 
absence of any general publicity in the case and the fact that the 
mother moves in circles outside the range of any possible friends 
or acquaintances of Mrs. Chenoweth, and also the fact that her 
home is in the South, prevents any ordinary or casual source of 
information about the child, to say nothing of facts which are 
known only to the mother and which I did not know even from 
her until the automatic writing revealed them. If Mrs. Cheno- 
weth had seen the child she might have guessed that I had brought 
her as a psychic, but she did not see her at any time and even if 
she had seen her there would have been no revelation of such 
facts as were given. They were in no way inferrible from the 
child’s simple manners. 
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2. Summary of the Facts. 


The introduction explains the conditions which excluded nor- 
mal knowledge of the child and its life from Mrs. Chenoweth, 
and now it may help readers to have a bird’s eye view of the 
facts which indicate the supernormal information conveyed in 
the trance of Mrs. Chenoweth. 

The very first expression, “ my child”, implied both that a 
child was present and that a parent was communicating, unless 
we assume that the term would be used of older persons under 
the- circumstances, which is the case with Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
trance, tho always with reference to fairly young people. Pres- 
ently the sex, that of a girl, was correctly indicated. But it was 
soon made clear that it was the father that purported to com- 
municate and he was dead. Reference was made to the mother, 
implying that she was living, which was correct, and she was 
not present. 


Nothing more came in the first sitting of any evidential or 
coincidental significance. It was a short one. General messages 


natural for a parent to a daughter and mother made up the effort 
to get into rapport with the situation. At the second sitting 
the subliminal entrance into the trance was marked by the name 
Catherine. This was the name of a deceased Aunt who used to 
sing beautifully when living. Apparently it was she that first 
communicated saying she was trying to help the child’s father. 
The statement of his relationship to the child and the mother 
was made definite and correctly characterized as devoted. The 
name Dorothy came and then apparently in correction of it the 
name “ Dolly Betty”. It is not clear what is meant by it, but 
the child had ‘a playmate by the name of Dorothy Busby. But 
the most distinctive and evidential incident was an allusion to 
the trouble with her curls. The communicator said: “ It is not 
much fun to have the curls done, is it?”’ Of this I knew noth- 
ing and the mother told me that she aways had trouble with the 
child when doing up her curls. She had special trouble the even- 
ing before this sitting in that very respect. 

Immediately following this incident came the name Helen, 
which is the name of a living sister of the child’s mother. A 
deceased sister was very fond of this living sister Helen and 
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would be sure to mention: her if she communicated. Then the 
following statement came, the child’s father communicating : 


And with me is another who is as anxious to come, but for a 
different reason. 

(Explain if you can.) 

Mother with me. 


It is not clear as to whose mother is meant. It would fit the 
communicator’s mother and. that of the grandfather. The 
grandfather had often expressed the desire to see his mother 
again, and if this is the reference it is a good incident. But 
nothing is said to assure us that this was meant, unless there was 
a real change of communicator as there apparently was, when it 
was explained: ‘“‘ My mother is the one to whom I refer.” In 
that case the incident is fairly direct and assured. Immediately 
after this the communicator gave the name Lillian and added to 
it ““ My Lillian” and then said “ Little Lillian.” 

Now whether it was the father or the grandfather that was 
communicating there was a double hit in this language. Lillian 
was the name of the mother of the child and also the name of the 
child, both, of course, unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth. 

The next sitting was a most abrupt break from the admission 
of the family as communicators, at least by automatic writing, 
and they were not again admitted. There had been no hint what- 
ever of the child’s character, unless the father’s statement: “I 
know the importance of it” can be so interpreted. I began to 
think there was going to be no allusion to what I was wanting, 
and the only time anything was said that had a coincidental 
interest was before the subliminal entrance into the trance, 
and this, of course, was in the normal state. Mrs. Chenoweth 
complained of having had an “ intense pain in her stomach after 
the previous sitting.’ All my experience in this work has shown 
me that such statements have some meaning, as reflecting a mem- 
ory of some deceased person and on inquiry of the mother I 
ascertained that the child’s grandmother died of appendicitis. 
It was connected, Mrs. Chenoweth felt, with the present sittings. 
As soon as the trance came on and the automatic writing began 
there were no more of the family affairs. The first sentence 
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struck the right trail and the sitting remained throughout and 
witheut interruption on the right subject. The child had not ut- 
tered a sound except twice, once a whisper and once to say that 
she was afraid she did not know the meaning of the name 
“ Dolly Betty.” This first sentence was as follows. 



















Precocity may be spirits. In this case is and will prove the 
unusual capacities which she exhibits. Gifts make contact in so 
normal a fashion that it is hard to tell what is normal and what is 
supernormal. 

(I understand. Go ahead.) 

Gifts that only age brings may be hers by virtue of contact ar- 
ranged. music. 
(Tell exactly what it is.) 
rhythm and time. You understand what is being unfolded here. 








Now the child is extraordinarily gifted in the interpretation 
of music and rhythm in terms of physical movements with hands 
and feet. Her talent has never been educated and is not strictly 
represented by dancing, tho that is a part of the phenomena. It 
is in no respect the ordinary dancing but that describes a part of 
it in the way to give the reader some conception of what goes on. 
Her precocity is very striking and the first sentence of this pas- 
sage expresses the whole thing in as brief terms as is possible. 
The normality of the child’s life is its striking character and no 
one witnessing one of her performances or her ordinary life 
would suspect the least thing abnormal about them. Indeed she 
is in no respect abnormal, unless you make precocity this. The 
terms “ music, rhythm and time ”’ accurately summarize the whole 
set of phenomena so far as their main spring is concerned and 
their character is more fully represented a little later. 

The next allusion to the gifts was explanatory of the person- 
alities influencing them and said that each one affecting the child 
wished to write and then said that her various gifts “ slip easily 
into each other” and this was true, as later developments in the 
sittings showed. 

At this point I asked what these gifts were, thinking of 
dancing, as I wanted the specific word, which, in reality I never 
got, but obtained what was far more accurate than this term. 
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When I asked for a statement of what the gifts were the reply 
was, after scrawls which were possibly an effort to say some- 
thing else than was said: 


I was about to say music, but that is too general and then lan- 
guage but that is too general too. They are both a part of the ex- 
pression. Pic ... [Then the writing ceased. ] 


Music was too general or was only a part of the expression 
developing in the child. The reference to “language” would 
not be true in the technical sense in which that term is usually 
understood. For “language” is not a part of the child’s devel- 
opment, except in the sense that her interpretation of music in 
terms of movements ts mimic and symbolic exactly as language 
is. That is evidently why the statement was added that “ lan- 
guage is too general too.”” The syllable “ Pic”’ was evidently the 
beginning of the word “ picture’ which I thought wrong and a 
guess at one of the arts, pictorial art. But the mother told me 
that the only amusement of the child is painting in water colors 
and drawing pictures, a fact about which I knew nothing. 

The subliminal followed and I was asked the question: ““ Who 
is singing?”’ I replied that I did not know, thinking that the 
allusion was the effect of suggestion to the subconscious by the 
giving of the word music. I was then told that a woman was 
present, and the subconscious could not tell me any more about 
her. The hand reached for a pencil and wrote: 

“T have tried to do this writing here, but there was so much 
confusion and so I decided to wait. But the time passes and I 
fear I shall lose my impetus. The little one has been the center 
of a group of people who have a purpose to make real the ex- 
pression of artistic expression and there has been much to demon- 
strate that the power was in hands as well as feet and tone and 
the gestures and movements have been full of the personality 
of one well known to the world. More later.” 

At the next sitting began the identification of the personality 
referred to and it indicated that the allusion to singing had a 
pertinence of which I had not dreamed. ‘The child is as pre- 
cocious in singing as she is in rhythmic interpretation of music and 
has had no training or education in it. She sings classical music, 
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(seven and a half years of age) such as Carmen, etc. The al- 
lusion to gestures and movements with hands and feet and to 
tone are perfectly accurate indications of what goes on, and one 
has only to witness one of the performances to see the extraor- 
dinary pertinence and condensed character of the description. 

At the next sitting the capital letter L came at first and I 
took it to be the initial of the child’s name, Lillian which it was. 
but evidently, as later developments showed, intended for that of 
the “ woman ”’ referred to at the end of the previous sitting, and 
associated with the child’s singing. That it was this personality 
was indicated in the present sitting by the allusion to the child as 
“my protégé ’’, tho it does not assure us that the L was intended 
for the initial of her name also which it is, as the sequel proved. 
This communicator at once referred to the mother’s fear of the 
child’s future, which I found on inquiry to be quite real. She 
had constantly been told by pessimistic friends that the child’s 
talents would not last and she herself was afraid of it, keeping in 
mind a career for the child. Of course this was an incident as 
unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth as to me. ‘‘ Madame” came, an 
evident attempt to give her name, but its meaning was determined 
later. 

Then followed an allusion to “ Italian words often used for 
breathing exercises.” There was no intimation as to what was 
intended by this, but my experience with this work would lead 
me to infer that the desire was to have the child take such ex- 
ercises both for her health and for the improvement of the con- 
ditions for singing. This advice was given in the Ritchie-Abbott 
case for that very purpose. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. 
VII, p. 474. 

Then came the letters “Li...” which were the letters in 
the name of both the child and the lady who later succeeded in 
revealing her identity. The statement in the subliminal imme- 
diately following the giving of these letters described her ac- 
curately. It was: “A lady. I don’t know who she is. She is 
rather large. I think her eyes are dark. She seems to be in a 
shadow and is very imperious.” 

I never saw her and had to confirm it by a person who had 
seen her, and it is curious that the subconscious of the psychic did 
not find out who she was from her earlier personal knowledge 
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about the lady. But as she had never seen her in later life this 
fact may have disqualified the subconscious recognition. 


At the next sitting the initial L came again at the first and 
after some preliminary non-evidential remarks about her relation 
to the child by invitation of the kindred, ‘on the other side”’, 
the name Lillian Norton came, and when I merely spelled it out 
to see whether the communicator would admit its correctness or 
correct it, the syllable “‘ Nord” was written and then the control 
broke down. I saw at once that it was intended for Lillian 
Nordica, the opera singer, but I supposed that Norton was a mis- 
take, not knowing that her maiden name was Norton. Imme- 
diately in the subliminal recovery she said that she had died “ so 
far away” which was true. But later inquiry of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth revealed the fact that she knew both her maiden name and 
where she had died. The facts thus lose their evidential value. 


In the subliminal entrance to the trance of the next sitting an 
allusion was made to the ocean in an abrupt and apparently ir- 
relevant manner. There was no reason for this except that it 
coincides with the fact that the child had been out to the ocean 
beach two days before and was going there again on this date. 
The child was wild to wade in the ocean water. 


In the automatic writing that immediately followed reference 
was made to Farmingtor, Maine, and the name Norton given 
again and I was told that it was right. The full name Nordica 
was also given. I learned later that Norton was correct and that 
she was born in Farmington, Maine. Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
the maiden name and that Madame Nordica was born in 
Maine, but says that she did not know it was at Farmington, tho 
we do not know what casual and forgotten knowledge might be 
latent in the subconscious. 

After an allusion to the interest in communicating she re- 
marked that the child was so easily influenced that “ it is hard to 
tell which is natural endowment and where inspiration begins.” 
This is interesting because the terms are different from those of 
an earlier communicator who said, using language more technical 
and evidential of familiarity with this subject, that “it is hard to 
tell what is normal and what is supernormal.’”’ Madame Nordica 
was not familiar with the scientific aspect of psychic research and 
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it was more natural for her to indicate the distinction by “ natural 
endowment ” and “ inspiration.” 

The above statement was followed by a more remarkable one, 
especially for its evidential importance. She said: “ There is a 
congenital foundation that makes it possible for me to use the 
organs ’’, adding that “this would not be so if there were not a 
circle’ formed to reflect the power.” She then confessed that she 
no more understood the process herself than she could or did 
about the records of the phonograph. 

I had learned from the mother that the ancestors of the child 
were all good singers and on the way out to the sitting that 
morning I had remarked that I believed that ancestral and heredi- 
tary influences were the basis of the phenomena. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth could not possibly know anything about the child’s ancestral 
traits or about any facts that made the reference so pertinent. 
I know nothing about Madame Nordica’s perplexities regarding 
phonograph records or about any facts that might make the 
present statement significant. She had made phonograph records. 

Immediately following these remarks was another reference 
to the mother’s fears about the child and the statement that the 
child’s abilities would last. Readers will remark, from a previous 
note, that it was just the fear that the child’s talents would be 
transient that had troubled her, a fact as unknown to me as to 
Mrs. Chenoweth. It was a perfectly relevant remark by the 
communicator and expressed in a timely manner to encourage 
the mother. 

Then followed a reference to her furs and her jewels, which 
she said did not interest her any longer, and to the song “ Annie 
Laurie ” and her love for it. 

The mother remarked that she had once seen Madame Nor- 
dica in her box at the theater richly ornamented with jewels. 
The relevance to furs means nothing known either to myself or 
to the mother, but the recent fashions in furs make it probable 
that the allusion is quite pertinent. 

I knew nothing about the relevance of the reference to “ Annie 
Laurie’, but learned from a friend that ‘‘ Annie Laurie’ was a 
favorite encore of Madame Nordica’s. I also learned that Mrs. 
Chenoweth did not know this fact, never having seen her or 
heard her sing. 
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A curious automatism followed in the subliminal recovery of 
the normal state. It was evidently a memory of the communi- 
cator associated with some approach of the moment when she 
must appear on the stage. It was: “ The orchestra is playing.” 
Mrs. Chenoweth at once recovered consciousness. 

The next sitting was not evidential. Madame Nordica signi- 
fied her presence and the time was taken up in non-evidential dis- 
cussion of the case. It was all rational but not verifiable. An 
attempt to answer a question of mine resulted in failure, as it 
involved an unlikely memory on her part of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to meet her. Illness on her part prevented the carrying 
out of the arrangement. It was not apparent that she remem- 
bered this, and not likely that she would, but I saw that there was 
the danger of her control breaking down and I wished to divert 
attention by my question. 

The next sitting continued the communications of the same 
personality. The name Lillian Norton came first and in a few 
moments it was said that there were others of a different type 
influencing the child. This had to be true to justify the belief 
that the motor interpretations of music had more than a natural 
origin or impulse. But it was interesting to remark that they 
were said not to be all musical in respect to voice which was true 
enough in so far as the expression would indicate it. But the 
most interesting statement was the following: 


Some use the hands for expression and are able to do so with 
enough power to call out some question of the marvel of it and with 
that power and the natural native inborn gift to draw upon a genius 
is in the making. 


Mr. Myers might have thrilled at such a statement in con- 
firmation of the theory of genius tho he never went so far as to 
explain all genius by foreign inspiration. But the theory is out- 
lined here and there is no doubt that many have so regarded the 
child. The passage also recalls the statement made through three 
psychics, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, and Mrs. Chenoweth; namely, 
that spirits can use different nerve centers for their purposes. 

Following the passage just commented upon was a reference 
to the child’s use of the pencil, which might have confirmed the 
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previous attempt apparently to speak of her drawing, but for the 
reference here to automatic writing and the assertion that the 
child had written a name unknown to her that was proof of the 
identity of a given person. The mother told me that she had 
written names, but there seems to have been no recognition of a 
special one or suspicion of any supernormal meaning in what was 
written. 

After some further non-evidential statements I explained 
why I asked my question on the previous day about her knowing 
me, and there came at once a statement that some one else not a 


relative and long gone from the earthly sphere of life was in- 
fluencing the child. 


“It is a woman to whom I refer who uses her influence to so 
control the mind of the child that it makes her seem mature and 
wise beyond her years, not simply in one form of expression, but in 
the general mode of living. Like a Sappho or a Margaret Fuller 
say.” 

(1 understand. ) 

It is a question in some minds as to whether she be a reincarnated 
person or a prodigy. Neither. Simply a wonderfully receptive 
soul with a clear and perfectly poised spirit determined to keep in 
touch with her and to illustrate how such a union may exist, and 
yet leave the child free to grow in a purely natural fashion. 

I am not her guide in the sense I feared you might intepret my 
persistence in writing. 


Now one of the most striking characteristics of the child in 
her general life and behavior is her maturity of tastes and con- 
duct. It has been remarked by more than one person. She is 
20 years old in behavior and dignity, tho only seven and a half 
years old. This circumstance has some weight considering that 
Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen the child except for perhaps a half 
minute at the close of the sixth sitting and spoke to her only 
about her age. Nothing occurred then to justify any judgment 
about her maturity. 

Still more striking is the allusion to reincarnation and a 
prodigy. Many have spoken of her as a reincarnation, such 
people as are inclined to that belief, which Mrs. Chenoweth does 
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not accept. And many have also believed her a prodigy. It is 
therefore interesting to see the sails taken out of such theories in 
the manner done here. We may some day find the explanation 
of all extraordinary talents and well as an explanation of the 
origin of the belief in reincarnation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth, if left to her own interpretation of the 
case and if she had known the facts, would have made Madame 
Nordica the guide of the child. What is said here denying this 
claim is consistent with the fact that the motor phenomena had 
long existed before the death of Madame Nordica and the sing- 
ing manifested itself for the first time after Madame Nordica’s 
death in May, 1914, a little more than a year prior to this time. 

In the subliminal the word “ Greek” was spelled out, with 
apparently no meaning. The next sitting began with a refer- 
ence to the beautiful country of Greece, a temple, and Athens, and 
in a rather rhapsodical passage came the statement referring to 
Athens: “ Thy maidens glide with silent feet”, as if actually 
describing the movements of the child in her dancing. 

Two days before this the child gave a private exhibition be- 
fore some artists, four of them, in the country, and they spon- 
taneously remarked the Greek character of her representations. 
One of the artists is a great student of Greek life and art. An- 
other of the guests spoke enthusiastically of the embodiments of 
Greek ideals in the child’s movements and grace. All this was 
done before the present sitting took place. 

On the next day nothing evidential occurred. There was an 
apparent attempt to have some ancient communicate because of 
his alleged lofty character, but there was no indication of his 
identity to confirm this view of the matter. 

I felt some impatience at this and as if to rebuke my state of 
mind and, as if reading it, I was reminded of the advisability of 
persisting in getting this ancient spirit to communicate, and the 
Fischer case was compared with the present one to contrast the 
types of spirits that were respectively influencing them. The 
message was remarkably pertinent and perfectly rational, tho not 
verifiable as supernormal. 

The next day a carefully and clearly written message was 
given asserting the influence of the particular spirit, who did 
not announce his identity to begin with, and explaining the ac- 
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complishments of many persons in life by this foreign inspira- 
tion. He claimed to be many, many years older than a thousand 
years. He stated that he had been a teacher and then became 
somewhat confused, ending in an affirmation, apparently, of the 
doctrine of reincarnation, tho an earlier part of his message and 
the general character of it denied the doctrine. Then imme- 
diately the subliminal asked me the question: ““ Who's Plato?” 

Plato the philosopher and believer in transmigration is recog- 
nizable in the last of the message, but it occurred to me that he 
was suddenly stopped from his writing because he was becoming 
confused and so communicating his ancient memories, tho the 
reference to what seems a definite avowal of reincarnation may 
be nothing more than the reincarnation for mediumistic control 
and not the old Platonic doctrine of metempsychosis as it has 
usually been conceived. It is possible that the whole theory of 
reincarnation has originated in misconception of communications 
about the process of influencing the living or transmitting mes- 
sages through the living after the analogy of incarnate life. 

It is possible that the question asked me, ‘“ Who’s Plato? ”’, 
was a humorous reproach for my impatience the day before. 
At any rate it revealed the alleged identity of the communicator. 


3. Discussion. 


The case would not ordinarily be classed under obsession, 
granting that the phenomena manifested by her were spiritistically 
inspired, because “ obsession ”’ usually implies some “ evil” or 
abnormal influence, and there is no trace of such an influence in 
the physical or mental life of the child. If we may classify all 
psychics under that head—and we may broaden the use of the 
term for that purpose, if we desire to indicate the broad principle 
affecting such phenomena—then we may describe this instance 
by the term. But as it would give a wrong impression to do so 
and as the case is so normal in its manifestations it would be 
unfair to its character to describe it so, and indeed it would mis- 
represent it to say or imply that it was even psychic. There is 
no evidence whatever in the child’s ordinary life of psychic 
power, unless we used such facts as early playing with invisible 
playmates and dancing in a remarkable way not explicable by 
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education to support such a view. One might be puzzled to ac- 
count for her superior dancing in any ordinary way, but with 
such criteria of the supernormal as we have been obliged to 
recognize or set up it would be impossible to speak intelligently 
of spirits in applying such a theory to the child’s normal phe- 
nomena. It was only her precocity, her playing with invisible 
playmates, and her phenomenal dancing and interpretation of 
music without any education whatever in them that prompted 
me to experiment as I did with the case, and even the very first 
message regarding the case conceded that precocity was not 
necessarily associated with transcendental influences. In hys- 
terical cases we might more readily suspect such agencies, but in 
this one never until we had once proved the existence of spirit- 
istic influences in similar instances. Nothing but my experience 
with a variety of cases would justify trying the experiment and 
readers will see that the results justified the attempt. I was not 
confident enough of the possibilities to expect such results, but I 
should have been remiss, to the problem, if I had neglected the 
opportunity. It is simply another instance in which we may 
help to bridge the chasm between normal life where such in- 
fluences either do not exist or do not arouse suspicion of it, and 
those cases which represent constant obsession. Such cases as 
the present one would suggest a larger interfusion of spiritistic 
influence with normal life among us than we have hitherto 
dreamed of. I would not encourage generalization for a mo- 
ment, as | think we must prove it in the individual case and draw 
no conclusions as yet about the class. The instance, however, 
opens up possibilities that must be reckoned with in the future. 
Experiment must be conducted on a large scale. 

The appearance of Madame Nordica was evidently a fulfill- 
ment of the prediction at the end of the first sitting at which any 
attempt was made to diagnose the case; namely, that a woman 
well known to the world was at the bottom of the phenomena. 
This was just after the reference was made to some one as sing- 
ing. The phenomena witnessed by those who have seen the 
case were not those of singing. The dancing or interpretation 
of music would not suggest that the main feature was singing, 
but this seems to be the fact and is the trait that the mother 
prefers to develop. It appeared for the first time after the death 
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of Madame Nordica, but there was no superficial evidence of 
that persom’s presence until it came out at this experiment. The 
name is so well known that it will be difficult to attach any evi- 
dential value to her appearance. We might suppose that the 
use of the word “ music” in the trance with a predisposition to 
fabricate the presence of guides and controls might have sug- 
gested the choice of a well known person as the one at the foun- 
dation of the phenomena. This view would be supported by the 
fact that on one occasion unknown to me until I had these 
sittings—and I learned the fact from a friend of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth—Madame Nordica purported to control some singing of 
Mrs. Chenoweth when she sat down to the piano. There might 
be a subliminal predisposition to select her as the alleged guide 
of the sitter. 


But we must remember that Mrs. Chenoweth did not know 
anything about the child present, not even that a child was 
present, to say nothing of her characteristics, until after the sixth 
sitting when I allowed her to see the child at the end. The child 
had asked to see her. Mrs. Chenoweth was quite surprised to 
find that a child had been at the sittings. Then the main things 
indicated in the trance would have suggested a very different 
personality, and whoever was suggested should have had no 
difficulty in getting her name through, because the assumed pow- 
ers of the subconscious should have no such trouble with its 
knowledge, considering the largeness of the powers assigned to 
it. Moreover some of the facts alluded to in support of her 
identity are not probably due to previous normal knowledge, and 
the habits of her subliminal are so well attested by evidence 
against the intrusion of incidents that the burden of proof must 
rest on the man who believes the hypothesis of subliminal origin. 


Still it must be conceded that the evidence would be much 
greater if Madame Nordica were not a well known person. 
There is always the possibility, especially since her life was con- 
siderably exploited by the papers immediately after her death, that 
the facts alluded to in the record were or might have been casually 
obtained and we cannot be absolutely sure that they are suner- 
normal. The other supernormal incidents in the records are so 
much in favor of these being so, as they not only show what the 
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trance can do, but help to illustrate its freedom from subliminal 
intrusions of fabricated material.* 

It is interesting to note that this personality volunteered the 
information that the child’s powers rested “on a congenital 
foundation.”” I knew this fact from what the mother had told 
me about the child’s ancestry, which had had much musical talent. 
On the way out to the sitting, when not more than five hundred 
yards away from the house on the street car I had remarked to 
the mother that I believed that heredity furnished the basis for 
the phenomena and that they were not wholly instigated by spirit 
influence. It was interesting to find the fact alluded to here, be- 
cause the usual policy of spiritualists—and it is the natural in- 
clination of Mrs. Chenoweth herself, both as a spiritualist and as 
one disposed to take the simpler hypothesis—is to refer all un- 
usual phenomena to spirits and to make no reckoning with the 
mind of the subject. It is thus more or less against the sub- 
conscious inclinations of Mrs. Chenoweth to recognize so im- 


*[ made my comments on the liabilities of Mrs. Chenoweth’s knowledge 
before inquiring of her about her personal knowledge of Madame Nordica. 
I wished to estimate the probabilities on this matter from the facts which were 
accessible to the public generally. I then asked Mrs. Chenoweth what she 
knew about the singer. The following are the facts. 

Mrs. Chenoweth knew her maiden name Norton and that she was born in 
the State of Maine, but not that she was born in the town of Farmington. 
She had never seen Madame Nordica or heard her sing. She knew her last 
husband’s name, but not that of her second husband. It is possible that Mrs. 
Chenoweth may have heard casually of the town where she was born and had 
forgotten it, and the same with her first two husbands. But of her public 
life she knows very little. 

An interesting circumstance, however, is the fact that many little things 
that occurred in Madame Nordica’s family are well known to Mrs. Chenoweth 
because the Norton family were at one time tenants of Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
father, and Mrs. Chenoweth knew something of them personally. She told 
me many little incidents of their life at that time. But readers will find or may 
be told that not a hint of these incidents came in the trance or the subliminal. 
If the subconscious is liable to impersonate, here was the chance to use its 
stores of information, but not a hint of them appears. The things that come 
are just such as the real Madame Nordica would be likely to tell, and they 
coincide in most cases with the actual knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth, though 
not in all, while the subconscious had an excellent opportunity to pour out 
remote and interesting facts about her identity that do not show a trace of 
themselves. 
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portant a factor about which she knew absolutely nothing in 
the case. It tends to support some confidence in the message 
apart from its evidential significance. 

Moreover the recognition of the foundation in heredity sug- 
gests that the phenomena are not so simple as they seem to lay 
and other readers. The simple explanation on the part of most 
people is a choice between subconscious activities of the child 
and inspiration by spirits. No intermediate hypotheses or com- 
plications are assumed. But the probability is that no spiritistic 
agency can effect anything without a good basis in subconscious 
functions. It is probable that all supernormal phenomena are an 
intermixture of subliminal functions and foreign invasion. In- 
deed that is my own theory of all the phenomena and I doubt 
the possibility of spiritistic invasion without the use of the sub- 
conscious in the subject affected. Habits or capacities in any 
given direction seem necessary for the exercise of any such in- 
fluence, especially when it has all the appearance of being nor- 
mal. No doubt cases of obsession occur where the normal mind 
of the agent is excluded from control, but they then betray their 
abnormal and exceptional character. But in such cases as the 
present one the evidently normal character of the actions only 
strengthens the hypothesis of normal influence in the phenomena, 
whatever the process of directing the subject’s action. We do not 
yet know what that process is and perhaps will not know until 
we have had an opportunity to study many cases of it in order 
to understand better the relation between embodied and disem- 
bodied personalities. 

In a case like this we cannot rest content with normal expla- 
nations. We could do so if we had no other facts to reckon 
with than those which come from observation of the child alone, 
tho her skill is not easily explained on the ordinary theories of 
education: for she had none in the work she is so excellent in. 
Education and training account for our normal intelligence, but 
when a person manifests the gifts of age and experience, tho she 
has neither the age nor the experience, we have an anomaly in 
the problem of education. Yet it is not sufficient to infer super- 
normal influences from a bare fact like this. When we come to 
the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, however, who knew nothing of 
the child and at no time had a sight of her until after the six 
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sittings, we have supernormal information to consider and that 
points to foreign influence. It then becomes our business to 
adjust the normal and supernormal to the complex result observed 
in the phenomena of the child. We have not yet the knowledge 
to do this as we should wish. But there is enough to define the 
problem for us and that is one which assumes the intermixture 
of normal and foreign mental action in the organism of the 
subject. 

I have said nothing about the non-evidential personalities in 
this instance. It will appear incredible that Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle have actually manifested in this connection, and I 
do not care to defend the reality of their presence. The sceptic 
may wish to use their alleged appearance to discredit the whole 
affair and I am willing to let him rest complacently in that convic- 
tion. But any amount of subliminal fabrication will not ex- 
plain the coincidences that exclude chance, and the case rests 
upon the supernormal that is probably present. This does at 
least something to cover up the non-evidential or to render its 
foreign origin possible. It is not necessary to suppose that these 
personalities are influencing the child. There is no pretense that 
this is so. The occasion of Greek influences is merely seized by 
the controls to have these personalities manifest as capable of 
coming into contact with present conditions, tho it would be more 
than usually difficult for them to prove their personal identity. 
They may go for what they are worth, but we cannot prove that 
they were not present. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


SOME CORROBORATIVE INCIDENTS. 


Readers may recall an article in Vol. V of the Journal (pp. 
405-417) reviewing a remarkable book entitled “ An Adventure”, 
by two English ladies, and a book also by Miss Bates, under the 
head of “ Reincarnation and Psychic Research”. We said little 
about the contents of the book and offered no general theory of the 
phenomena narrated in the “ Adventure”. We hope to have occa- 
sion again to take up its contents and to discuss them in detail. But 
at present we are interested in the corroboration of them by three 
other persons. 


“An Adventure” is devoted to the narration of two intelligent 
English ladies about their personal experiences at Versailles. While 
walking about the parks at that place both of them, at different 
times, saw the same apparitions of persons and things belonging 
to the period of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. _ Investigation 
proved that they were merely apparitions, but that they were ver- 
idical; that is, represented the actual objects and persons that had 
been in those places in 1879. The ladies verified them by very 
patient and difficult inquiries. The phenomena took the form of 
telepathic hallucinations, possibly or probably, induced by the dead 
who knew the things and events of that earlier century. — 

In a conversation with some friends about their experiences, 
one of the authors of “ An Adventure ” learned that her friends had 
had similar experiences at Versailles and wrote down an account of 
them and sent it to these friends for correction and confirmation. 
Only one sentence was added to the account of the lady and it was 
signed by the three persons at the end. 


The chief interest of the experiences of the authors of “ An 
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’ 


Adventure” and of the present narrative is the extraordinary in- 


credibility of them from the standpoint of the hypothesis that they 
saw realities there. But when we recognize the pictographic pro- 
cess of communication with the dead the phenomena become easily 
intelligible and offer no further mystery than telepathy does. We 
can speak of the phenomena as visions, apparitions or hallucinations 
telepathically induced by the dead. Some one, whether the persons 
seen or others, familiar with the events of the time of Marie An- 
toinette was able to transmit the mental pictures of them—J. H. H. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crooke and Mr. Stephen Crooke have been to see 
us today and told us how their experiences at Versailles corroborated 
ours, of which they did not hear until “ An Adventure” was pub- 
lished in 1911. 

They lived in a flat in the Rue Maurepas at Versailles for two 
years, 1907-1909 ; their rooms looking on the park by the bassin de 
Neptune. During the whole of that time they never saw the place 
as other people were seeing it, that is, normal in appearance and full 
of tourists. Tho on certain days they saw Cook’s tourists arrive 
in crowds and the Place de’Armée, they never saw one in the 
grounds, which were invariably empty and deserted, except very 
occasionally when they concluded it must be a fete day. ; 

Excepting for a very exceptional breeze on the terrace, no wind 
ever seems to blow inside the park. Tho other people declared 
that there was just as much wind inside as outside, they themselves 
grew so oppressed with the airlessness of the place that they used 
to take walks along the Marly road in order to feel the fresh air. 
Inside the grounds the light and trees and walks were so constantly 
in an unnatural condition that at last the whole thing got on 
their nervés and they went away, thinking they preferred to live 
in their own century and not in any other. 

It was only in 1908 that they actually saw people they could not 
account for. 

Miss Lamont was asked whether she had seen a cottage outside 
the Trianons, and she at once described one leading from the canal 
to the Grand Trianon which, in 1901, she had walked into and could 
never find again. Mr. Crooke showed her the exact spot on the 
map and they compared notes. Miss Lamont had seen it without a 
roof with three bare .walls and a raised floor, and she considered 
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that the whole series of after experiences in 1901 had begun from 
the moment when she stepped up on to the floor. Mr. Crooke had 
seen it, six or seven years later, whole with people in old fashioned 
clothes looking out of the window; but he could not always see it; 
it appeared and disappeared and reappeared in an extraordinary way. 

They had been interested in “ An Adventure ” when it was pub- 
lished in 1911, because, in 1908, they had all three persons together 
twice seen the lady corresponding to the description of the lady 
spoken of by us. Both times it had been in July and at the Grand 
Trianon. The first time she was sitting in the garden close to the 
glass colonnade on a low stool on a green bank where there is no 
green bank, but only gravel and flower beds. The second time she 
was below the balustrade over which one can look from the Grand 
Trianon to the canal below. On both occasions she was dressed in 
a light cream colored skirt, white fichu, and a white untrimmed 
flapping hat. The skirt was full and much gathered and the lady 
spread it out round her. Both times she appeared to be sketching, 
holding out a paper at some distance as tho judging of it. Mr. 
Crooke said that, being a painter himself and supposing she was 
sketching he had looked curiously at her paper, and tho the lady 
did not seem to notice him, she at once quietly turned her paper 
aside from his observation with a rapid movement of her wrist. 
The peculiar way in which she appeared was described, seeming to 
grow out of the scenery with the little quiver of adjustment which 
we had specially noticed when the “ running man” first settled his 
feet on the ground, and when we first saw the terrace round the 
chapel courtyard along which “the man from the chapel” came. 

They told us that her hair was fair; and that on one occasion 
the lady sat down, settled her dress, moved, and sat down again, 
giving them the impression that she resented their intrusion. As an 
artist Mr. Crooke had carefully noticed the lady and had observed 
that, tho she seemed quite real, all the contours of her figure and 
her general bearing were not what we are accustomed to now. 
Not only her dress, but she herself belonged to another century. 
The second time they saw her, some of the party wished to stay 
longer, but Mr. Crooke was overcome with such terrible fatigue 
that they all went home. On first seeing the lady Mr. Crooke had 
remarked that she did not look like a Frenchwoman. 

They had seen, as well as we, grass growing quite up to the 
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terrace above the English garden where is now a gravel sweep and 
a large bush planted during the Orleans’ residence ; also they agreed 
that sometimes there were more trees in that part of the garden 
than at other times. 

We asked if they had seen a staircase from the English garden 
Jeu de Bague other than the present one leading up from the 
French garden; the answer was, yes; and that it matched the posi- 
tion of the present side staircase in the French garden. This was 
especially interesting to us, because, when Miss Lamont first saw a 
picture of the house from the French garden, she was convinced 
that it was taken from the English garden, showing the staircase 
she had seen, and had afterwards been greatly puzzled by its absence. 

On the occasion Mrs. Crooke saw a man in 18th century costume 
with the small three cornered hat, different from what is worn 
now, but such as we described; and Mr. and Mrs. Crooke had seen 
a woman in an old fashioned dress of a hundred years ago, picking 
up sticks in the Petit Trianon grounds. They had noticed the 
flattened. appearance of the trees and the large forest trees that 
were among them. 

One day when he was alone, Mr. Crooke had heard music com- 
ing over the water from the Belvidere (where certainly none was 
going on). He was standing on the low ground near the stream 
in the English garden. It was a stringed band, playing old music 
and he enjoyed listening to it; this he did for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, but he did not identify it or write any of it down. 

They mention a curious hissing sound that sometimes came when 
things were about to appear, possibly suggesting some electrical 
condition and also spoke of the vibration in the air which accom- 
panied vision. 

After leaving Versailles as a home in 1909, they occasionally 
went back to it and had noticed with surprise that at those times 
(when it was quite normal) the Petit Trianon had seemed smaller 
and more open than before; but the Grand Trianon seemed much 
larger than when seen in 18th century aspects. 

ELIzABETH Morison, 
FRANCES LAMONT, 
JoHN CROOKE, 

KaTE CROOKE, 
STEPHEN CROOKE. 
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It is the coincidences between the separate experiences that have 
the interest here. Some of the points are not striking, but, on the 
other hand, some of them are quite striking. We might suppose the 
lady sketching to be some real person dressed in old costume and 
that the apparent alterations in the size of the Petit and the Grand 
Trianon were due to illusions of memory, and that some of the ex- 
periences were due to suggestion. But it would be very hard to 
apply suggestion to such experiences. Illusion would be a much 
better hypothesis, but this will not apply to the coincidences and to 
certain accompanying experiences which are characteristic of people 
who have psychic experiences. For instance, the fatigue felt by 
Mr. Crooke. There are other incidents that the reader may notice 
for himself tending to establish coincidences not due to chance and 
experiences resembling psychic concomitants in other cases. For 
instance, the instance of hearing music which recalls Mr. Thomp- 
son’s hearing music when on the island of Naushon and when hav- 
ing visions of all sorts of things there. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. 
R., Vol. III, pp. 53-54. Taken alone the experiences would suggest 
nothing, but considering the coincidences with the experiences of 
Misses Lamont and Morison they deserve recording here for their 
corroborative character—J. H. H. 


DREAM WARNING. 

The following incident of dream warning is from the collection 
of Dr. Hodgson. The dramatic form of it is interesting in showing 
how the impersonation may take the form of a known and living 
personality. The “ revelation ”, as the dream is interpreted, is in the 
personality of a carpenter, not a physician, possibly caused by the 
general source of the object in which the poison was found. That 
is, the chair was possibly what the informant had in mind and it 
naturally suggested a cabinet maker or carpenter and the memory 
image of the neighbor came into the dream in that way. It illus- 
trates clearly how the subconscious may enter into the form of in- 
formation originating from without. 

It is apparent that the dreamer did not at first interpret the 
dream correctly. He seems to have supposed that it meant to in- 
dicate the medicine which was needed to correct his physical condi- 
tion and also his wife put the same meaning upon it. Unfortunately 
the narrative does not say how the man came to suppose that the 
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trouble was arsenic poisoning. Possibly the fact that he did not 
grow better from taking it acted as a hint for other investigation. 
Nor is the incident complete which refers to the statement of the 
dealer in furniture. We can only infer that, when buying the chair, 
the dealer had used the language quoted. If so, it is another in- 
stance of using memory for the expression of what the outside 
agent wished to convey and not doing this clearly. In any case 
there seems to have been an evident hint of the trouble where it 


would not naturally suggest itself through normal knowledge— 
Editor. 


FROM E. P. POWELL. 


Clinton, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1890. 
Dear Sir: 

In response to your request in Open Court I can give you an 
account of a dream which has had a decided influence on my views 
as well as my health. In January of 1889 I began to be troubled with 
insomnia, and was considerably depressed in mind and body. This 
grew on me till some time in + sat when my lips became 
blistered, nostrils inflamed, mucous membranes highly irritated, and 
a strangely exalted mental condition set in. One night I dreamed 
I was in a room seeking a medical prescription. A neighbor, a car- 
penter, sat at a desk writing it for me. I recognized him although 
his face was turned away, and I held him to be homeopathic. As 
he wrote, I remarked: “ Besides your work you do some doctoring.” 
He turned to me without a word and handed me a sheet of paper, 
with the word “arsenic” written across it in large letters. The 
scene vanished at once. Mr. D. never has, to my knowledge, pre- 
scribed for anyone at any time, even an herb tea. 

The dream made an unusual impression, and, on waking, I went 
to my wife’s room and related it, saying it affected me so strangely 
that I was dominated by it. She gave me her homeopathic medicine 
case, and I took arsenicum pellets. The physician came in the morn- 
ing, and I told him of the dream, and we discussed it soberly. The 
question arose whether the arsenic in the paper of books,—I was 
sleeping in my library—could injure me. We concluded it could not. 
After a few days I called in another physician, and we also dis- 
cussed the dream, but nothing came of it, and I grew worse. My 
physicians acknowledged there were symptoms that might reason- 
ably be attributed to arsenic, “ But where is the arsenic? ” 

It was at least seven days, and I think nearer twice that, when I 
rose from a large rocker which stood over my furnace register, quite 
despondent, and flung myself on my bed. The movement of the 
rocker drew my attention, and the words flashed into my mind, “I 
have only some cheap Paris Green paint, and will put on a coat for 
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a quarter extra.” The chair was bought for my lawn, and, as it 
was blue, | objected to the color, when the dealer answered as 
above. I took the chair painted with cheap arsenic paint into the 
house for the winter. Feeling ill I had more and more habituated 
myself to occupying it in a hot room. The arsenic had volatilized 
and poisoned me. My wife coming in to read to me had also been 
attacked with similar symptoms. Vomiting and gastric difficulties 
followed ; but recovery followed slowly the removal of the chair. I 
knew nothing of the possible effect of arsenicated paints. We had 
not discussed it. I had not suspected poison of any kind. The 
dream came at least a week before its confirmation. Both doctors 
agreed to the correct diagnosis of the dream. 

Here was a case of intelligent information imparted in a dream. 
I have thought it over for a whole year, and can see no escape from 
the conclusion that the intelligent information came from an in- 
telligent source. Such facts come wholly within the sphere of just 
doubt, and demand the most rigid investigation. There is but one 
fact of which I am not positive and clear: I think that in the vision 
my mind faintly confused the dealer who sold me the chair, and the 
carpenter who wrote the prescription. I mean that | am not quite 
certain but that both men were in my mind at once, as a confused 
personality ; but there is a shade of doubt, and I leave the case as 
stated. 

Most truly yours, 
E. P. Powe t. 


Allow me to make myself known to you as author of “ Our 
Heredity From God,” Appleton ; and Literary Correspondent of St. 
Louis Globe Democrat ; also as successor of Minot J. Savage in his 


Chicago Church. 


Clinton, Feb. 5th, ’90. 
Mr. Hodgson, 
Dear Sir :— 

Mr. Powell related the dream to us, and it was fully discussed 
by us at least one week before the chair was thought of as a source 
of danger; nor had poison of any sort, from any source, been dis- 
cussed or thought of as a probable cause of the trouble. 

I. Dever, M. D., 
Lucy M. Powe. 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF TENNYSON. 

The following will be found in the Life of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son by his son, Vol. I, pp. 319-321. It shows clearly why he was 
one of the founders of the Society for Psychical Research. 

“Throughout his life he had a constant feeling of a spiritual 
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harmony existing between ourselves and the outward visible Uni- 
verse, and of the actual immanence of God in the infinitesimal atom 
as in the vastest system. ‘If God,’ he would say, ‘ were to with- 
draw himself for one single instant from this Universe, everything 
would vanish into nothingness.’ When speaking to me on that 
subject he said to me: ‘My most passionate desire is to have a 
clearer and fuller vision of God. The soul seems to me one with 
God, how I cannot tell. I can sympathize with God in my poor 
little way.’ In some phases of thought and feeling his idealism 
tended more decidedly to mysticism. He wrote: ‘A kind of wak- 
ing trance I have frequently had, quite from my boyhood, when I 
have been all alone. This has generally come upon me thro’ re- 
peating my own name two or three times to myself silently, till all 
at once, as it were out of the intensity of the consciousness of in- 
dividuality the individuality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away 
into the boundless being, and this not a confused state, but the clearest 
of the clearest, the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, 
utterly beyond words, where death was almost a laughable impossi- 
bility, the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction but 
the only true life.’ ‘ This might,’ he said, be the state which St. Paul 
describes, ‘ whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the 
body I cannot tell. 

“ He continued: ‘1 am ashamed of my feeble description. Have 
I not said the state is utterly beyond words? But in a moment 
when I come back to my normal state of ‘sanity’, I am ready to 
fight for mein liebes Ich, and hold that it will last for aeons of 
aeons.’ 

“In the same way he said that there might be a more intimate 
communion than we could dream of between the living and the 
dead, at all events for a time. 


“ May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow Thee, 
Till God’s love set Thee at his side again!” 
And— 
The ghost in Man, the ghost that once was Man, 
But cannot wholly free itself from Man, 
Are calling to each other through a dawn 
Stranger than earth has ever seen; the veil 
Is rending, and the voices of the day 
Are heard across the voices of the dark.” 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Personal Experiences in Spiritualism. By HEREwArD CARRINGTON. 
T. Werner Laurie Ltd., Clifford’s Inn, London. 1913. 


Mr. Carrington here publishes a new book, one-half of which is 
devoted to the experiments with Eusapia Palladino in America. 
The first half is occupied with other previously published and un- 
published material. The first chapter summarizes his report on the 
Windsor case in Nova Scotia, published in our own Proceedings, 
Vol. I, pp. 482-519. The second chapter treats of Mr. Carrington’s 
investigations at Lily Dale under our auspices and published in our 
Proceedings, Vol. II, pp. 7-117. The third chapter gives an ac- 
count of some experiments which he was sent by our Society to 
perform in Washington in proof of our claim that they could be 
done by trickery. They were not published by us. The fourth 
chapter recounts some experiences in a private circle which were a 
part of the report on Lily Dale. Chapter five is devoted to a me- 
dium in New York City of the physical type and chapter six to his 
experiments with the Bangs sisters, under the suggestion of Dr. 
Funk. Chapters seven and eight are taken up with “ The Amherst 
Mystery ”, which was published some years ago by Mr. Hubbell. 
The seventh chapter summarizes Mr. Hubbell’s report and the 
eighth chapter Mr. Carrington’s own personal investigation of the 
same when he was investigating the Windsor phenomena above 
mentioned. The rest of the book is occupied with the American 
sittings of Eusapia Palladino. 

The first half of the book is destructive and deals with the ex- 
posure of fraud while the second half concerns a constructive de- 
fence of Madame Palladino and her American phenomena, making 
allowances for what Mr. Carrington regards as fraud on her part. 
For those who are interested in the physical phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism the book will prove interesting and useful, no matter on 
which side of the subject they are. There is probably still much 
fraud to expose, but it is not worth while to spend time and money 
on that alone. If there are no genuine phenomena as yet we may 
as well stop the work, and in the physical field it is so troublesome 
to determine really independent phenomena that we had best use 
our efforts on those phenomena which are comparatively easy of 
production and whose genuineness cannot be questioned Besides 
the mental phenomena offer an opportunity for constructive work 
when the physical do not. But those who care most to interest 
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themselves in the physical side of the subject which really has no 
relation to Spiritualism at all may do so and live on in their illusions. 
Physical phenomena alone are not evidence of Spirits, tho it has 
been this type of phenomena that has given the name of Spiritualism 
its bad character and in fact the name should never have been em- 
ployed to denote the theory at all. None but savages would insist on 
the perpetuation of the term in connection with such phenomena. 
It is still the conception of the’ subject of all the savages that have 
never come under the influence of civilization. One has only to 
read Tylor’s, Primitive Culture and Frazer’s “ The Belief in Im- 
mortality and the Worship of the Dead” among savages to see that 
what I say is true. They have in all time, and still cling to the idea 
that spirits are mainly occupied with physical phenomena of the 
miraculous kind. Now it should be the first step in psychic re- 
search to eradicate this idea root and branch, if the Spiritualists 
will not do it. In the interest which the American public took in 
the Palladino case they classified themselves at once in their con- 
ception of the problem. I think the most delightfully humorous 
incident of the whole affair is the array of American Professors in 
the Universities which the book shows as having been present at 
the sittings and who will not be caught associated with the study 
of mental phenomena which it is easy to prove genuine. Here 
they are. Professors Augustus Trowbridge, Dickenson S. Miller, 
Kennedy Duncan, Hugo Muensterberg, Leonard K. Hirschberg, 
William Hallock, E. B. Wilson, R. W. Wood, Montague, Busch, 
Pitkin, Dey, and Bigiongiari. President Nicholas Murray Butler is 
mentioned also. Besides these there were a number of laymen of 
an important type in the community’s estimation, but who also steer 
clear of intelligent conceptions of the problem. 

These men are not to be criticized for an interest in the Palladino 
case or in physical phenomena. All of us associated with psychic 
research have to be this. But had these people named in any way 
interested themselves in the real problem and in phenomena of a likely 
type, they might have escaped ridicule for their extraordinary in- 
terest in phenomena that are not relevant at all to any real problem 
in psychic research, unless accompanied by mental phenomena. 

The account which Mr. Carrington gives of the American ex- 
periments is his reply to the “ exposure ” and it is well that he has 
been able to have it printed. It necessarily abbreviates where the 
scientific man should require the detailed record. The necessity of 
abbreviating exposes the discussion to criticism and it presents re- 
sults which depend largely on the authority of the reporter. The 
detailed record reports facts which any one can attest. Hence the 
limitation of the present summary is just that it is not detailed 
enough. This is not a fault of the book, but a limitation of all 
such work. 


It is impossible to take up the accounts, as it would require a de- 
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tailed examination of the conditions under which Mr. Carrington 
claims that genuine independent phenomena occurred. As the pres- 
ent reviewer does not attach any value to physical phenomena in 
the real problem of psychic research, but only as a good means of 
nutting a quietus on men in physical science with their dogmatism, 
he does not think it necessary to engage in an elaborate defence or 
criticism of the account. To him little would be gained in the so- 
lution of the problem after you had: proved the genuineness of the 
phenomena. They are only a concession to those who are still, as 
above remarked, in the state of savagery about the subject. 

All this, I think, is clearly indicated in Mr. Carrington’s “ theo- 
retical discussion.” He takes up two possible theories of the phe- 
nomena, spirits and some “ vital force” emanating from her or- 
ganism, and in conclusion, speaking of John King, her “ control”, 
he says: “As to ‘ John King’ himself, he is a far more dubious 
personage than I had supposed! The phenomena certainly appear, 
as a rule, to lend themselves more readily to the theory that they 
are produced by a force of some kind, emanating from Eusapia’s 
body, than to a distinct intelligence.” He concludes without de- 
ciding for either theory, but the doubt about the spiritistic inter- 
pretation and the suggestion of an unknown force, which in reality 
can never be appealed to to explain anything whatever, are proofs 
that the problem has not been solved by any experiments involving 
physical phenomena. ‘The talk about “ externalizing the subliminal ” 
may be dismissed as scientific bankruptcy. The business of the 
scientific man is not to explain such phenomena, if they be genuine, 
until he can articulate them with known causes, whether spirtistic 
or energetic. It is only the claim of the spiritualists that has ever 
prompted men to think of such an hypothesis. It may be that 
spirits are connected with physical phenomena, but physical phe- 
nomena will never prove the fact. When you find intelligence as- 
sociated with the physical you may introduce spirits, if you have 
eliminated subconscious action of the medium, but that is to come 
over to the mental phenomena where you should begin and remain. 

Mr. Carrington still discusses the case from the standpoint of 
the conjurer, assuming that it is the explanation of independent 
physical phenomena that is the important point and this makes it 
necessary to compare the situation more than should be done with 
the conjurer’s performances where you have supposedly a normal 
man to deal with. He still reiterates that Eusapia has been con- 
stantly caught in “trickery” and “fraud”. This is all very well, 
if you regard her as a normal person. But besides the judgment 
of Morselli, Bozzano, Lombroso and many other psychiatrists, we 
have the concession of Mr. Carrington himself that she is not nor- 
mal. The men mentioned point out the distinct evidence of hysteria, 
and I repeat that, where you admit that fact, you cannot accuse 
of trickery at all. Fraud is a state of mind: it is not a mode of 
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action. ‘This is absolutely proved by the following fact. If a con- 
jurer performs a certain feat to create an illusion and admits this 
to be his purpose, we admit his honesty. If he performs the same 
feat professing it a miracle, we call him a fraud. The act is pre- 
cisely the same in each case, and no dispute. Hence the fraud is in 
the state of mind. When you are dealing with hysterics, who are 
simply persons acting under automatic impulses, you may have a 
state of mind wholly different from the normal person tho you have 
precisely the same act. Hence it is absurd to assert or assume fraud 
in such cases. 

But Mr. Carrington gives us the case in his own statement. 
After saying that Eusapia tricked, he asks: “‘ Why does she trick?” 
He answers: “She depends for successful results, upon a power 
over which she has little or no voluntary control.” If she cannot 
control the phenomena how can you charge trickery? Do you mean 
to say that it is only the genuine phenomena that she cannot control ? 
If so what evidence have you that she is not subject to the same 
“involuntary ” influences in the bad phenomena? ‘Then in the same 
chapter he refers to her as saying that she could not help certain 
clenching of the hands, indicating supposed automatisms, where he 
said he had supposed conscious fraud. Then at last he says re- 
garding such involuntary action: “ It exonerates her, also, to a great 
extent, from her own so-called trickery, by showing that a large 
portion of it is subconscious automatic action, for which she is not 
responsible.” Now it is “ so-called trickery.” Before it was simple 
trickery and now she is “ exonerated ”, tho automatic action before 
was not supposed to qualify the situation. Of course he speaks here 
only of “a large portion” of her acts, assuming, perhaps, that the 
rest is conscious fraud. But what tests have you applied to 
show that she is normally conscious, especially when you admit that 
some acts you thought were conscious were really unconscious? 
Then it is necessary to remember that there have been numerous 
people, witness Ansel Bourne, Mr. Brewin, and others, who have 
been in an apparently normal state but turned out really to have been 
in a waking trance for weeks or even years, and when recovering 
normal consciousness were supposed to be insane! Besides people 
may perform acts in a normal state under automatism, and think 
themselves perfectly normal. Mr. Carrington actually refers to 
incidents of the kind in Eusapia, tho he did not ascertain whether 
she thought she was doing the things herself normally. She prob- 
ably did not. But I have seen many cases in which automatism 
occurred in the normal state and the subjects thought they them- 
selves were doing the acts. 

All this goes to prove that the proper defence of such phenomena 
is the study of them from the point of view of hysteria and not con- 
juring. It is not primarily the occurrence of miracles, but the state 
of mind behind all such phenomena whether dependent or inde- 
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pendent. You will only succeed in keeping the investigation of such 
cases in the hands of conjurers who know nothing about the psy- 
chology of such phenomena, and until we simply cast that class out 
of doors we shall not make any real scientific progress in this sub- 
ject. We are not going to get the world to accept our opinion of 
the supernormal when we admit that a part of the phenomena, ob- 
jectively, are exactly like those which we condemn as fraud. 
Whether spirits have anything to do with the phenomena of Eusapia 
Palladino will depend altogether on what we can prove to be behind 
her automatisms, and if any independent physical phenomena occur 
we should have to examine other evidence than that fact to justify 
the hypothesis of spirits in the case, while appeals to unknown 
forces are simply scientific bankruptcy. 





